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farmer could tell by the appearance, might conceivably consist
of nothing more useful to the crops than a mass of suitably dis-
guised sawdust.
For every chemist engaged in the spectacular pioneering which
enriches civilization by creating hitherto unknown substances,
there are scores working day after day in the laboratories of fac-
tories and in the municipal, state and federal testing bureaus,
protecting the manufacturer in his purchases of materials, guiding
him in the preparation of his finished product, and protecting the
public's health and the consumer's dollar as effectively as the
laws which Congress can be persuaded to put on the books
permit. In terms of quantity, the chemist's work, like the topics
to which this chapter is largely devoted, deals principally with the
commoner aspects of our material environment.
Even so, our concluding sub-title, creative chemistry, might
just as well have been used to caption the entire chapter. In the
familiar fields of the common metals, acids, bases, salts, soap,
cement, glass and a long list of other materials the creative hand
of chemistry is as surely at work as in the manufacture of rayon,
bakelite, novocaine, Duco, stainless steel, aspirin, pyralin, chlora-
mine, insulin, TNT or the alizarin dyes. Creative chemistry, like
another stock phrase, cruel and unusual punishment, seems to
change its meaning with the times. Electrocution and lethal gas
chambers would doubtless have seemed cruel,, and certainly un-
<usual, to the functionary who struck off the head of Mary, Queen
of Scots. The chemist who first extracted the now-familiar metal
aluminum from the clays which hold it in well-nigh inexhaust-
ible quantities was creating a new material as surely as did Alfred
Nobel, founder of the peace and other prizes, when he first made
dynamite. Aluminum is not found free in nature, but is concealed
by that most perfect of camouflages, chemical combination. Sul-